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TO WHAT, APPEAL? 


N OUR May issue a letter, which raised a number of interesting ques- 
tions, was published. ‘Our present-day poets seem to think they 
must use ten dollar words, when dollar words would suffice... . Why 
compel one to reach for the dictionary to try and ascertain what a poem 
is all about? Or... why do present-day poets think they have to use 
so many high-sounding and obscure words?” Now none of the words 
in this quotation could be rightly termed “high-sounding” or “obscure,” 
yet this does not prevent a certain obscurity from being attached to 
them. For instance, just what are “ten dollar words”? Are they those 
distinguished by length like “prestidigitation” and “‘comprehensibility,” 
or are they those which, short and special, like “‘veldt” and “‘dory,” are 
not in everyday use? Few poets use polysyllabic words, largely because 
they complicate a metric line. Many, however, do use the shorter word, 
which may seem strange to a large group of readers, although the poet 
would not be able to determine this fact. And it is frequently more 
natural for him to use than to avoid them. 

Yet when poems are spoken of as obscure, that quality most often 
is one which arises not from the individual words, but from their asso- 
ciation in contexts. Any difficulty one would have with Hopkins’s 
“But not I build; no, but strain, Time’s eunuch, and not breed one work 
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that wakes” will not come through ignorance of the meaning of any one 
of his words. To discuss this type of obscurity here would be digression 
for the issue is those words which make readers reach for dictionaries. 
Nor need we ask why a reader should not consult a dictionary or how 
one is to determine just what reader will or will not have to consult that 
formidable volume. The issue is much more fundamental. 

Statisticians say that the circulation of any given magazine will 
primarily depend on the basic line of its appeal. On a pyramid, which 
would have as its base all those who can read, there comes a point below 
which exclusion is certain. Thus an English magazine must exclude a 
non-English reading audience. Where between that base and the apex 
the line of appeal is drawn depends entirely on editorial policy. Reader 
intelligence, pursuits, likings and interests must be taken into considera- 
tion. Editors of a textile journal will know that only those concerned 
with that trade will constitute its public; a circulation manager of a 
sophisticated and urbanite magazine will scarcely look for subscribers 
in a prairie village; and few publications, unless they pass from language 
to illustrations, would seek to enlist the moronic. Consciously or un- 
consciously editorial policy makes its exclusions and limits appeal to 
a bound beneath which the magazine’s contents will not knowingly be 
permitted to go. Such considerations are obvious in the majority of 
man’s pursuits—a salesman does not peddle snowshoes in Florida nor 
electric fans in Iceland, for instance—and in each there is realization 
that definite limitations exist. 

Where then are the editors of a magazine of verse and the poets in 
back of them to draw their line of appeal? Naturally they could extend 
it downwards so that those who have been subjected to, but did not ab- 
sorb, a college education would be interested; down to those who have 
had only a high or grammar school training; and lower still to those 
who could comprehend nothing above the simplicity of nursery rhymes. 
But when editors wish to set certain standards of intelligence and quality 
in their publications, they must presuppose a public which welcomes 
such standards. If no such public exists then the publication is doomed 
to quick extinction; if that public is limited then the publication’s larg- 
est possible circulation will be limited. Editors and poets cannot gauge 
the mind of each prospective reader. Were they able to do so, however, 
they would be the first to say: “This is not for you” or “this will give 
you what you seek.” Implicitly they are not catering to individuals in 
the first class. These will automatically exclude themselves or, goaded 
by ambition and a thirst for higher things, will work upwards to a 
sharper and broader appreciation. 
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NIGHT PRAYER 


In darkness on my chilly knees 

I loosen my perplexities, 

And lift them up, for Thee, to keep 
Before I lay me down to sleep. 


Though certainly by seven ten 
My troubles will be back again, 
Yet somehow straightened out and even, 
Because they spent the night in Heaven. 


MILDRED WHITNEY STILLMAN,. 


RAFTERY’S REPENTANCE 


Who art in Heaven and Who mad’st man, 
Whose wind of anger the first sin stirred, 
Sinner of sinning Adam’s clan 

I pray for the pardon Adam heard. 


I, days near ending and dalliance dead, 

(The tread of my feet went fancy’s way; 

Each step was sin.) on my knees in dread 
Cry: “Christ has bled: give Thy mercy sway.” 


My life went by me: I staked no pale, 
For the gorge of Hell I have shorn Thy field. 
Yet—Grace for rain and grief for share— 


The flail of Death may thresh other yield. 


A splintered stave in a riven pale— 

A skiff hid in spindrift with helm afloat, 

Racked upon reefs by the winter gale, 

Rended, and rammed down the sea’s green throat, 


My pulse beats low: to the pulseless earth, 
Emptied of mirth and of song, I go: 

I stand on the edge of death in dearth, 
Wine-blood of Christ make the scarlet snow. 


RIOBARD © FARACHAIN. 
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POET AND PEON 


As David caring for his flocks 
Or following behind an ox 


Intones—song precipitating song 
Began in labor loud and strong. 


(A poem’s incandescent gleam 
Is not the substance of a dream.) 


Now grasp instead the awl, the pick, 
Until the palm be calloused thick. 


These are the working dreamer men 
Who write with plow and never pen. 


W. C. KVARACEUS. 


THE WHISTLER 


I saw him trudging past the field, 
Leaning hard against the breeze. 

His cheery whistle shrilled and pealed— 
Laughter clothed in melodies. _ 


He loitered daily down the lane, 
Fading slowly, gaunt and pale; 
His changing cadence, tapping cane 
Marking time to life’s swift tale. 


At dusk he labored up the street 
Thread-bare coat clutched close and tight. 
His hollow cough and scraping feet 


Broke the silence of the night. 


I heard him dragging up the stairs, 
Saw him falter, sway and fall— 
His blend of haunting mellow airs 


Broke and died within the hall. 


CLARENCE FRANCIS BRYSON. 
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ADAM 


Give him a bitter and grim heartache, 
That his substance stiffen; until he make 
Of himself a durable instrument. 

It is not needed that he should hew 
Beauty from marble as sculptors do, 

Let him be brick-layer, but eager, tough, 
And the wall he builds will be enough. 
Labor for Adam no tear in two, 
Dividing himself, as Eve must do— 

His travail means he shall begin 

To be more like steel and less like tin; 
Augmenting strength, aloof, alone, 
Harden his hands to chisel stone, 

Less of the flesh and more of the bone. 


DOROTHY HAIGHT. 


THE PLEASANCE 


Let us go down into the deep-set garden; 
Heart, are you brave and fine today? 

Look, here is the high gate to Eden— 
Or timid, sad? Take then the sheltered way. 


No key is needed, no mysterious password, 
No watching angels flaming weapons show, 
Like children, pressed by simple wonder forward, 
We enter, sink down quietly, let go. 


The soft and scented springing grass receives us, 
We are become a very part of earth and sky, 
The binding pain of fevered living leaves us, 
The haunting bird of prey has passed us by. 


These green and golden laden trees surround us, 
Ours for the fingering fruit and flower delight, 
Rapturous and rare the sights and sounds around us, 
Our ears are orchestras, our eyes are light. 


ALICE MCGUFFEY RUGGLES, 
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BE TENDER OF LAUGHTER 


I shall always be tender 
Of laughter I hear; 

(Chastise the offender, 
A critic’s ear). 


It bridges the sunken 
Hopes when Surprise 
Staggers too drunken 
To measure Love’s ties. 


It swings for groping 
Hands on the wall, 

A gate for the hoping 
Where hopeless crawl; 


A star frustrating 
Blackness of night 

To prepare for awaiting 
Joy’s blinding light... 


Rejoice with all laughter 
Til you are adept. 

Before or soon after 
Too many have wept. 


IDA ELAINE JAMES. 


BRIGHT WONDERMENT 


This is the dream and I am spent 
With watching its bright wonderment; 
Its miracles in clay, in light, 

The paradox of puny might 

That seems to be my mortal cell 
Holding, immortal, in its well 

The groper who would clasp the key 
To all this bright intensity. 

This is the dream to whirl confused 
When sound and color flow diffused, 


When flaming flower and rustling tree 
Seem sequel to the mystery. 
Begot of light and born of clay 
Between their magnet poles I sway, 
A satyr’s blend of sky and sod, 
Enticed by light, allured by clod, 
And constant in my cleft domain 
To neither sire of the twain; 
For when six devils on me play 
I cringe and quickly run away; 
Yet when six angels bear me light 
I greet them in an equal fright. 
My veering compass points no peace 
But veers in vain to find release 
This tidal essence cannot give 
While pent in dual worlds I live. 
Yet some strange grace I cannot see 
With whispers of eternity, 
Has lately forged in fragile hope 
A fragile key with which to grope; 
Though this, my cell, be crumbling sod, 
Within may lie a seed for God. 

MARY V. TOYE. 


SUPPLICATION 


I beg you stay the rush of eager feet, 
Spurning the mountain trail in glad ascent. © 
I bid you pause among the windswept pines, 
That vision may discern in rich detail 
And memory record for days to come 

The transient glories of the path we tread. 
Your steps and mine can never learn again 
The poignant beauty of this upward way; 
Once, only once the unknown trail awaits. 
And so in reverence I make my plea: 

Be not impatient for the lofty heights; 

Let us go slowly through the sunlit aisles 
Which lead us to the splendor yet ahead. 


ANNE WHEELER. 
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LOTUS EATERS 


Honey-sweet with heavy cloying mead 
The summer hours hang luscious, warm 
With freighted sunshine, silvered with the bloom 
Of steaming earth and rain-washed skies— 
Pendant for picking at our need, 
Ripe where the busy blundering bees 
Make murmuring music through the air’s soft seas 
In hungering swarm. 
So we stretch frantic fingers for the hour 
That shall bring fulness to an emptied heart, 
Accession of a power 
Which bore no part 
In fashioned order of a drearier day; 
Pluck off the purple balls of time 
To sing a song, to make a rhyme 
To lull us into idleness and peace, 
To eat the lotus flower and then to cease. 
ELSIE GALBRAITH HOBEIN. 


TAKE HEART 


I have stood before mankind and spoken all 

I thought the gods would like to have me say. 

In language from both head and heart I pray 

That as of old from heaven the light might fall. 

I cried against false gods—even the wall 

Threw back my words when need for some new day 
In politics was voiced. So now the way 


Is lonelier than ever I recall. 


But right is might. Though so-called friends desert 

And bloody footprints be my lot ahead, 

I know that Valley Forge was but a part 

Of Victory. To be with God, alert 

To progress, is enough; I shall be fed. 

Wherefore, my soul, stand up, speak out, take heart! 
O. LEROY WALTER. 


AS YOU WILL... 


Your will that urges itself on me 
Is a rolling wind that the heavens wield, 
And I am the rippling tremor You see 
That glistens over the wheat-grown field. 


The high desire You hold me by 

Is a coursing river that lucidly goes, 
And I am a cloud in its mirrored sky, 

To be shaken or bent as the surface flows. 


Oh, I am a wave that climbs the sides 
Of the bordering rocks and sands of the sea, 
But the high-hung moon that orders the tides 
Is Your will that urges itself on me. 


ROBERT C. FABER. 


IN CHAPEL 


Look up to Him for great loving, Young-heart; 

Do not chase flies from your baldness, Old-head. 

Shine, sun; burn, vigil lamp—bright, for Him! 

Roses, gladiolas, lilies, give off your odors for Him! 

And you, artist-distorted angels, 

Short-skirted, bare-footed, gilt-hued angels, 

Lifting your uncertain candles aloft 

Like the sky-seeking branches of trees, 

Come down from your pedestal, down from your perch, 
Come, and show Young-heart and Old-head 

How proper-behaving angels adore, 

If you know how. Give them a lesson, 

Not to be nodding their heads and scratching their baldness, 
Not to be squatting like mushrooms, unminding God’s presence, 
Not to be letting the flowers and wax tapers 

Outdo them in worship. Ah, me! 

Poor human beings, poor young-hearts and old-heads! 


Poor, sleepy, fly-ridden, clay-bound, nod-in-the-bench human beings! 
SISTER MARY ROBERTA STALEY, S.S.N.D. 
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AVOWAL 


Night is not darkness— 
Not the utter dark 

Before the words of Genesis 
Were spoken 

And the divine spark 

Had broken 

The chrysalis 

Of the sun. 


Night is a loom for light— 
The hand of One 

Who chose the earth 

Of all his whirling spheres 
For the birth 

Of Adam and his brood 
Weaves a symbol of might 
Upon the solitude. 


Men have seen in the dark 
Further than at noon, 
Further than the fickle arc 
Of the moon; 

They have peered in the hive 
Of the Pleiades, 


Have seen the swarms that thrive 


Below Orion’s belt, 

And felt 

No terror at the burning bees 
That dart and swerve 

Out of the black 

Path of the zodiac. 


Night is not darkness— 
But a luminous net 


To catch the furious wings of doubt. 


Archangels on the parapet 
Will shout 
In one accord 
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“Hosanna to the Lord” 
Remembering Lucifer 
Bearer of the Light 
Who streaked the night 
In flame 

And lost a godly name. 


A. M. SULLIVAN. 


FOR A YOUNG 


Embark as joyfully you may; be gay 

With breakers, laugh against the vortex wind 
And mock with barely clearing hull the cay— 
No perils real in sight or sound may find 

Your courage less their master, sure, bold, strong. 
Embark intrepidly, for so you must 

To spread and reef these sails, and raise your song 
Of hope to drown wise tales of others’ trust, 

Of others’ faith dismayed—but know the chart 
You midnight marked may save your body harm 
But not your heart, alas, but not your heart. 

Oh none will warning sound the calm’s alarm, 
Oh none will name the loneliness aright— 

Few sights of land and funnel smoke, no crew, 
But these foresworn you knew were short delight— 
Oh none will say no port shall welcome you 

Or call you citizen who speak in language lost 
And new and known of scattered, lonely kin. 
Count carefully the under-weighing cost 

And scorn such care a minor useless sin 

For one who sees his secret star aflame 

In constancy to guide, compel, reward 

On whatsoever day. ‘Fool, fool!” may shame 
The weak but not the heart of blameless guard 
Which pleads in Charity to follow sure 

And, braving seas’ so meagre worst, endure. 
Thus spurred to seek a higher nature’s need ‘ 
Sail, sail, oh lonely, needless bade “Godspeed!” 


JOHN GILLAND BRUNINI. 
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MAN’S LITTLE PLACE 


I love a certain hill, a tree, 

With a measure of intensity 

That makes them mine, more mine in fact 

Than would lawful right or legal pact; 

And were they leveled through some man’s 

Ambitious or inventive plans 

I'd feel more homeless, destitute, 

Than if my house by fire or loot 

Were brought to vacancy and rot. 

But if tomorrow I should not 

Have strength to seek my constant pine 

Upon this hill so wholly mine, 

And no tomorrow should come again, 

They’d drowse in sun or drink the rain, 

No grass, no rhythmic bough less green 

That one was not who once had been. 
ANNE ABBOT DOVER. 


POET’S UNION 


She wore white roses and a leghorn hat 

And read frail verses in a twittering voice; 
Politely they applauded, made a choice 

Of cracker or éclair, sedately sat 

And sipped pale tea, and lightly talked of that 
Illusion, life. . . . Outside, the sun flecked street 
Revealed, through marquisette, swift tapping feet; 
The world, a seething, sucking, brewing vat 

Of stark emotion whirled beyond their ken— 
Dynasties were founded, rose and fell— 

War, rape and swift destruction came on men, 
Great kings were born and kings deposed, as well. 


Strange breed of minnows in a turbulent sea 
Greeting old Triton with a cup of tea! 
CLARA HYDE. 
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CLOSE OF DAY 


Now don’t you cry, my son— 
Hard lace-knot in your shoe. 
The busy day is done, 
Now don’t you cry, my son. 
You’ve had a world of fun, 
The Sandman now is due; 
Now don’t you cry, my son— 
Hard lace-knot in your shoe. 


And I’m all thumbs, you see— 
These fingers guide the plow. 
You must, son, pardon me, 
For I’m all thumbs, you see. 
T’ll ask a kiss as fee— 
The knot is open now!— 
And I’m all thumbs, you see— 
These fingers guide the plow. 
ALBERT EISELE. 


ARCHERS OF THE KING. 


Time was, no archer with impunity 

Pierced my proud armor. Never arrow flew 
But passed its mate midway. Whose livery 
The bowman wore I took no heed, nor knew 
What Master Artisan with faultless craft 

Had forged the arrows, til one hour of stress 
When stricken sore, I drew the splintered shaft 
And found engraven on it, I. H. S. 


O Arrow-Maker with the wounded Hands, 
My bitterness is shattered into tears, 

And now at length my dull heart understands 
The need of pain. I wait the coming years 
With empty quiver, and a slackened string, 
Disarmed, before the archers of the King. 


SISTER M. GENOVEVA, C.S.C. 
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THIS IS THE DARK 


This is the dark our bodies made. 

Here, where we slew love’s early, tender star 

With hasty kisses, 

Here, where love’s white moon 

Died darkly, born too soon, 

I am alone, afraid. 

Here Memory is with me like a doom 

I would escape 

And fills the shadowed room 

With what I would forget. 

And yet, and yet, 

All things I could have borne save only this— 

That we, who held between our happy hands 

The radiance of crystal midnight skies, 

Fell short of loyalty to high demands 

And now, forever, dread each other’s eyes. 
ELIZABETH S, ROYCE. 


MIDMORNING: JUNE 


With spider-wefts the privet is afoam 

And dew-balls glitter in the carven leaves; 
Beside the house catalpa spreads a dome 

To hide small birds that flutter from the eaves, 
And all that is within me sings you home. 


No miracle the spider’s thrift, that soon 
Bird-tattered hangs upon the sunny air; 
Dew-garlands wither in the garish noon, 
The day has not a marvel to declare— 
One thing alone is notable and rare. 


Ah, meekening Love, what music will proclaim you? 
When summer’s tender bells ring all in vain, 
The heart’s high conjury alone can name you, 
Affirm you hers and bind you to remain. 
Stars well may question how she overcame you. 
. SISTER MARY JEREMY, O.P. 


DISTRUST 


I am afraid of you as I 

Am fearful of a lovely thing. 

Too swiftly beauty passes by! 

I am afraid of you, for I 

Have watched a flaming flower die, 
And heard a wounded wild-bird sing. 
I am afraid of you as I 

Am fearful of a lovely thing! 


SISTER M. GUSTAVE, O.P. 


OUR LADY OF THE APOCALYPSE 


I that am clothed with the sun 

Have walked where the moonflowers are breaking 
A fragrance like nard on the night, 

Where wild things their small fears forsaking 
Know peace without light. 


I that am crowned with the stars 

Have worn the white sea mists unfolding 
Their soft veils to blindfold the land, 

Have held the sure fingers all planets upholding 
In the palm of my hand. 


I that am sandaled with moonlight 

Have seen it a white river spilling 

Where cypress and cedar conspire, 

Their high branches drenched in the silver sea filling 
The world with its fire. 


I that in pain 

Have unraveled the ages to fair Paradise 

Have felt in the darkness the swift winds unskein 
To serry the skies. 


I that in wonder 

Drew light from the beauty of one human Face 
Am clothed in the brilliance of infinite splendor 
No dark can erase. 


SISTER MARY BERTRAND, O.M. 
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LOST VOCATION 
For this his hopes were builded, 


Dreams were spun; 

His tower of visions gilded 
By its sun. 

For this the quiet aching 

Of his heart; 

For this all things forsaking— 
Set apart. 


Yet all that he had cherished 
Through the years, 
In one brief moment perished, 
Bringing tears. 
He, of its mighty gladness, 
Was bereft; 
And, oh, the sudden sadness 
As it left! 
FRANKLIN BILLS. 


THE WOMAN OF SAMARIA 


She thought it another jest outflung. 

To her kind jests were not rare. 

A light-of-love with a flippant tongue— 
Over the well’s cool side she hung 

And dipped with a casual air. 


Brimming, she drew up the water-jar 

And set it upon the brink. 

But why should she think of the Magi’s star, 
Foretold of the prophets, seen afar? 

He had said, “Give Me to drink.” 


But stranger words from His strange lips fell: 
Like dew on the sun-parched clover 

Bees have bereft, each syllable 

She drank in her soul at Jacob’s well— 

And left the jar brimming over. 

M. WHITCOMB HESS. 
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EXPRESSION 


God labored not to spin 
This golden-petaled flower, 
Nor logic’s pensive din 
May bless it with a shower. 


But heaven’s heart was wrought, 
And earth travailed in fire 
Telling a poet’s thought, 
Breathing a soul’s desire. 
RAYMOND J. FLYNN. 


ON CONTEMPORARY MEXICO 


They kill a Man they hate 
And fill the land with dead 
Who bore within their veins 
A share of Blood He shed. 


They hate to have Him near, 
Deny that He is there, 
And in frenzied agony 
They seek Him everywhere. 


But marvel more to hear 
Of how those men have lied 
And striven to efface 

Their crime of Deicide. 


And marvel at the grace 

Which from His Heart can flow 
And on such souls as theirs 

A trace of shame bestow. 


In truth His Kingdom’s near 
When even those who stone 
The Monarch from on high 
Claim nothing has been thrown. 


JULIUS HERMAN FRASCH. 
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HALF-SUNG SONG 


Beauty I can but glance at, then pass by; 

I cannot hold such perfect pleasure long. 

The bird who let me hear but half his song 

Seemed glad when he had borne his music high, 

And higher till it seemed too far to try 

To hear the ending of his half-sung song. 

Somehow it seemed what he had done was wrong, 

Causing the birth of dreams which soon must die. 
SISTER HELEN DOLORES, C.S.J. 


MARY SALOME, WIDOW 


With your head-cloth knotted and your shawl pinned tight 

You come out of your house this day and close the silent door. 

You are alone, 

Your life has faded. 

The misery of your youth, 

The lost abundance of your love, 

And those nights in which the name, Salome, was given you, 

The waste and the murders and the chaos of your village, long ago 
settled by Cesar, 

All have drifted away like a mist of tales which encircle 

Another woman unknown to you. 


It is not yet light. 

Along the road the cypress, fluted in black, 

Stand mourning still. 

You carry your cup of ointment carefully nested in folds, 

A neighbor, hurrying, grieving for the flogged, dishonored Dead. 


Later: In the chapel of Dona Maria Forteza 
They have given you a niche of silver 
With a canopy strange and chirrugeresque, 
While for your office, your name— 
Always like the ringing of two bells— 
Is displayed forever 
Between figures from the Calvary 
And a fragment of the Resurrection. 
ANNE RYAN. 
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I WOULD BE SUMMER 


I would that I were summer to your heart, 
Then you would love me fervently . . . as you 
So love tall grass wherein you like to rest, 
Or as a shady wood-road which you take, 
Deep redolent with fern and pink wild rose. 
How like that little road I wish to be! 


You cherish ardently the stillness born 

In summer afternoons; I would not mar 
Such quietude, for all my reaching hopes 
Will be content with words your eyes reveal. 
This only I shall ask: that while you dream, 
I'll feel your hand closed warmly over mine. 


ROSE MYRA PHILLIPS. 


SELF-CONQUEST 


My soul, that other, stifled, weary self, 
Which I have trodden down a hundred times, 
Calls me consummate liar when I say 

That rioting’s the sport that proves the man, 
And luxury, the birth-right of the blood. 


Sometimes, between the flash of star and dawn, 
He creeps close to my heart and hotly gasps 

In tones of flaming love: “O man, arise! 

In thy pure might arise! Reach for the Light!” 


Once, on a hushed and memory-haunted night, 
All laden with crushed rose and broken song, 
I sat and mused, unguarded and alone, 
Ensnared by vanished dreams. Softly he came. | 
He almost tore the ashen, cynic mask a 
From my bland face. 

Must one of us then die? 
O God! In some close-grappling, deadly fight 
And smoke of battle, let him strike me down! 


MARION LANG. 
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TO A HOSTESS 


Your household gleams like birches, white, 
Sculptured, and graceful. Forlorn flight 
Of gew-gaws folds no pinion here; 
Nothing is torn, outmoded, sere. 


My house—as if some maddened witch, 
Sailing with broom at frenzied pitch, 

Had whirled and whirled from end to end— 
Lies pummeled, helpless to defend. 


Out with the old familiar chaff! 
A cup to birchen beauty quaff ... 


Hold! Do I hear the laughs and tears 
Swept, too, from dear, torrential years? 
GLADYS VERVILLE DEANE. 


A BIRTHDAY PRAYER 


Sensing the coming gift of days, 
Desire so sharp is hard to phrase: 


Not passion, though the dark be cold, 
Not heady fame, nor clinking gold; 


But somehow still to keep with me 
The heart’s austere integrity 


That cringes not, but walks the splendid earth 
Aware of sorrow, kindled into mirth, 


Attuned to leafy sounds of winds and trees, 
To brooks and all essential harmonies . . . 


And calm to capture, word by groping word, 
Whatever truth the listening heart has heard. 
FRANCES WARNER STOAKLEY. 
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TE DEUM 


Weave, weave, Wind, 

the Word within the word. 
Growth is immanent, 

the seed is lord. 


Weave a chaplet, Wind, 
and bind the hair 

of Spring, who wantonly, 
is waiting there. 


Bind Wind, her flying hair, 
with jessamine 

and lark’s hosanna. 

Weave, weave, Wind. 


Think not to capture Spring. 
She is too fair, 
she is too fair! 


But bind, bind her hair. 
RUTH FORBES SHERRY. 


PRAYER IN A HOSPITAL WAITING ROOM 


My Father, God, he is so young to feel 

The burning kiss of pain, so very small 

To bear the probing touch of shining steel . . . 
He hardly knows what hurting is at all. 

He’s never been afraid in the least way 

Of dark or strangers (as I’ve been I own) 

So long as I was near; and now, today 

I had to leave him, frightened, there alone. 

I keep remembering a birthday cake 

I made for him a little month ago, 

With four red candles . . . how he made me take 
The first big piece, and how I let him blow 
The candles out . . . God, spare him to me now... 
I'll make it up to You someway, somehow. 


FLORENCE HYNES WILLETTE. 
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CHARLES L. O’DONNELL* 
StisTER M. MaDeELeEva, 


H® WAS sitting in a low chair by the east window of his hospital room 

with his rosary in his hand as I came in, literally and figuratively 
on tiptoe. He apologized for not standing. Locomotion had been taken 
from him and the spontaneous controls that make life normally so su- 
perbly automatic. The deprivations were devastating. Reading had 
gone and the divine office. Walking was impossible and the celebration 
of the Mass. “I live now,” he said, looking down at his chaplet, “in the 
beads.” This was on the late afternoon of August 27th. He died very 
early on the morning of the next fourth of June. 

This was Father Charles O’Donnell, the poet, the priest, the presi- 
dent of the University of Notre Dame. I place these in the order of 
realization, not of importance. Charles O’Donnell was never, from the 
beginning of his dream of his vita nuova, anything but a priest, never 
anything except in terms of that priesthood. His presidency was a 
brilliant fatality. ‘The office itself,” he said after a year in it, “is not 
too difficult. I do not know what it will do to me. Sometimes I am 
apprehensive.” Of his poetry, too, he was frequently apprehensive, 
fearful that the springs of song should one day fail. Repeatedly he 
asked for prayers against such dearth. 

The event transcends and glorifies these ironies. Father O’Don- 
nell’s distinguished administration is ended. The miracle of his last 
Mass has been performed. But for the world that witnessed both of 
these, and for worlds that can never know either, his poetry remains. It 
is, moreover, his best biography. 

Taken as such, it chronicles the reserve and austerity most char- 
acteristic of him. But read with delicate understanding, it is a fair 
and open cipher to most inaccessible reticences. It is the most intimate 
communication that he saw fit to make to men of his life and its posses- 
sive love. A more personal record will not appear. 

Conservative as a man, Father O’Donnell was ultra-conservative 
as a poet. He published three small volumes in all. These are not 
mutually exclusive. They represent his own fastidiousness of choice 
and treatment of his own verse. When “The Dead Musician” came out 
in 1916 the critics who were looking through the bewilderment of free 
verse for a sign of authentic poetry knew that such a sign had been 


*This article is published as a commemorative tribute to the first President of Tue 
Poetry Society or Amzrica, who died June 4, 1934. 
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given. Then followed the two years when Father O’Donnell was chap- 
lain in the American Expeditionary Forces to France. Administrative 
offices in succession descended upon him at his return: the office of Pro- 
vincial of his congregation in 1920, of Assistant Superior General in 
1926, of President of the University of Notre Dame in 1928. 

The sequel was not exactly one of song. However, in these years 
there accumulated a body of poems which went, in 1926, into the mak- 
ing of “Cloister,” in 1928 into ““A Rime of the Rood.” Only those of 
us who exchanged with him song for song and challenge for critical 
challenge know out of what abundance these are the selected fruit. Be- 
cause his first volume had gone out of print and its publishers out of 
business, Father O’Donnell included in “Cloister” the best third of the 
early book. His choice here, as everywhere, was exacting. The book 
which resulted is as austere as its title poem and as Franciscan. 

“A Rime of the Rood” is in all ways deliberate. There is nothing 
in it tentative or conditioned, nothing either hurried or deferred. It 
grew during the years that he lived maturely in the bosom of his com- 
munity and knew the beating of its heart. By more than poetic fitness 
it has its name. He made it out of love and into loveliness with that 
meticulous care that was all but a fault in his work. He had made and 
remade it many times. In August, 1926, he wrote: “I hope that you will 
be happy to hear that nobody will take ‘Beatitude’ or ‘The Charted Skies’ 
as I now call my manuscript. This will force me to wait for better 
things.” Three months later he said: ‘““You have the kindness to inquire 
about my book. I cannot recall which publisher rejected it last... . It 
does not bother me at all that the book is not to come out as it stands. 
I know better than anyone else, I think, what its defects are. Perhaps 
a third of this book may find its way within covers if something like 
two-thirds more can be written in the future years. You see, I am 
giving myself plenty of time.” And though the years left him were so 
pitifully few, his wished-for verses were written in less than a fourth 
of them. 

His joy in this, his last book, was definitely on the side of orthodoxy 
and obedience. These were the absolute conditions under which he 
wrote, and, which is more important, under which he did not write. 
His reticence is beyond all his qualities. One gathers it from this com- 
ment: “I am particularly glad that you like the title-poem. It was most 
difficult to do. . . . Because of the borderline of doctrine here, I insisted 
the book should be submitted to the diocesan censor and I was more 
delighted with his nihil obstat than I am likely to be with all the book 
reviews put together.” 
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The five short last years were beset with executive achievement. 
There was no leisure for song. Humorously he described the new law 
building on the campus as a lyric and the stadium as a limerick. But 
the substitution was not completely satisfying. He wrote of “Commen- 
tary”: “It has a pathetic interest for me as being the only verse that I 
have written within these two or three years.” It was, I think, his last. 

One stands before his poetry as one instinctively did before him- 
self, with complete respect. One feels about it as one always felt about 
him. Beyond certain diffidence of approach are as many deliberate reve- 
lations and confidences of beauty as there are quick and complete with- 
drawals. The casual reader does not understand this, probably, in verse 
so finely fashioned, so delicately thought. He does know that there is 
something about it withheld from him or some peace in it beyond which 
he cannot go. He does not know with what relentlessness the barrier is 
raised. Yet it constitutes the most characteristic quality of the poetry of 
Father O’Donnell. It gives to it the quality ordinarily interpreted as diffi- 
cult intellectually, coldness, aloof austerity. Yet, looking through all his 
printed verse, one can scarcely put a finger on a single line in illustration. 
It is a pervasiveness rather than an uttered thing. 

To Father O’Donnell’s friends it is no longer even that. The tre- 
mendous intensities of the man shine out so unmistakably from his 
work that one is able to recognize at last his device of proud timidity 
and shyness. 

First and last he wrote of love, intellectually apprehended, spirit- 
ually willed. He wrote of God in His omnipotence and in His helpless- 
ness, in His splendor and in His shame. ‘A Rime of the Rood” begins 
with the great and simple ballad of the Cross, “Ecce lignum crucis,” and 
ends with the great and difficult sonnet sequence on the presence of 
God. This is the measure of his singing, “The reach and range of God.” 
However profane the subject that appears within these limits, it becomes 
subject to that sacramental life. It is domesticated within the walls 
that are God. There Francesco and Paola shine out in the risen loveli- 
ness of spring. The grave of Guinevere is the holy place and “there are 
those who pray to Launcelot.” These things, thought upon, become the 
most astoundingly orthodox of all the truths in his poetry. 

For many his poetry is characterized by an intellectual fastidious- 
ness that is almost preciosity when it is a mannerism, that is all but 
obscurity when it is a style. Under pressure his verse, like his prose, 
found its way into almost monosyllabic simplicity. Witness his “Ques- 
tionnaire.” A luminous clarity inheres in his finest poetic diction, a 
transparent brilliance of: 
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“Beauty that is the blue of air, 
Blue crocus and a bluebird’s wing, 
Water, blue shadows, everything 
The sky can lay a finger on, 
Blue twilight and the white blue dawn.” 


Few poets have packed more blinding insight and austerity into a 
quatrian with more accurate art. No one in our day has written devo- 
tional prose verse to match his “Upper Room.” He was among the first 
to know Francis Thompson; he owed little to him, more to the seven- 
teenth century poets and, among them, most to Herrick on his own 
word. He approved Gerard Hopkins’s advice to Coventry Patmore and 
practiced it. Of his intimacies with God he told no secrets. He should 
have been called John. His speech was of the wilderness and Patmos. 
Alice Meynell, had she been a man, might have written so, or Keats, had 
he been a Catholic. 

However, his singing to us is ended. “There it is,” as he said once 
of the work of another, “lovely and strong, something to thank God 
for. So much accomplished, anyhow, against time’s overthrow.” 

I have just come from his grave. George Finnigan, Daniel Hud- 
son, John Cavanaugh, his brother priests and friends are with him as 
they were in his life and love. The wild woods that he cherished keep 
cloister. He leaves as he had said, 


“Some whisper of a song in these old oaks.” 


The west wind is having its tangled way with them. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Mount Angel, Oreg. 

To the Editor—The réle of editor and critic is not an easy one, but if 
thereby those interested in the art of poetry may be educated to the 
value of true poetry, then bureaux of criticism will have raised unto 
themselves a worthy monument. Moreover, going much further than 
this initial step, the present age of specialists is in need of one outstand- 
ing training school devoted solely to writers, awarding scholarships to 
promising candidates, and conferring an author’s degree. 

If the pen is to keep its ascendancy over the sword and warring 
factions threaten from every corner of the world, then like the soldier, 
the author must have his training camp—a college which would be as 
widely known for its high scholarship as its principles of thoroughly 
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imbued Catholicism. Where and by whom such a writer’s college is to 
be founded is yet uncertain—but one thing is unequivocal—the need 
of it is here present with us. THE CATHOLIC Poetry SociETY OF AMER- 
1ca has had a novel share in launching a crusade of and for Catholic poets 
—an author’s college is its necessary complement.—Marie Austin Major. 


Meridian, Miss. 
To the Editor—I hope SPIRIT and the Society will continue to forge 
an even more secure place for themselves. They already dominate the 
poetry horizon in this country, however. Everyone seems to be agreed 
about that! 

The distinguished articles one finds in SPIRIT are always worth 
reading even when one disagrees with their content. They clarify the 
sources of inspiration though I think the true poet will instinctively 
go to the correct source and I am still deadly opposed to any dictation 
as to subject matter. I’m like the lady who broke all the traffic rules 
and when the exasperated policeman finally caught up with her and 
asked her if she knew anything about traffic rules, sweetly responded: 
“Oh, yes. What was it you wanted to know?”—Lucille Spinelli 
Spencer. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The New Book of English Verse, edited by Charles Williams. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $3.00. 

Charles Williams and his collaborators have produced, in this full- 
bodied book, a work of solid merit. Persons whose interest in English 
poetry is serious, or at least not superficial, will quickly recognize its 
authoritative stamp. Mr. Williams’ idea was to supplement the stand- 
ard collections by delving more deeply into the sources from which they 
were drawn. “The rules laid down for this work,” to quote from his 
scholarly introduction, “were (1) that it should contain nothing which 
was in “The Oxford Book of English Verse’ or “The Golden Treasury’; 
(2) that every poem included should be of primary importance.” Thus 
soundly conceived, the volume accomplishes what it ventured. Leaving 
to their conceded lustre the show-pieces collected by Palgrave and 
Quiller-Couch, Mr. Williams has mined anew the mother-lode of Eng- 
lish verse and, from a second level, so to speak, has brought up ore hardly 
less rich. The immediate and most impressive result is the new gauge 
that is given of the depth and richness of English poetry from the time 
of Chaucer to that of Hopkins. 
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Curiously, the book contains many poems not unfamiliar. One is 
almost startled to find, for instance, Wordsworth’s haunting poem of 
the “‘leech-gatherer on the lonely moor,” and thus to realize it had not 
been given place in the Palgrave and Oxford anthologies. A similar sur- 
prise is felt upon encountering passages long ago memorized from such 
poets as Milton, Pope and Dryden. The explanation undoubtedly lies in 
the length of these passages—a factor tending to shut them from less 
inclusive anthologies. One of the distinct services of Mr. Williams, 
therefore, was his deliberate inclusion of many long poems, or measur- 
able extracts from them, once he had convinced himself they bore the 
hallmark of high poetry. On the other hand, the book is enriched with 
numerous poems, some long and others of lyric brevity, which only the 
most searching of poetry lovers will have discovered before. John Shef- 
field’s ‘““The Relapse,” opening with the lovely line, “Like children in a 
starry night”; George Darley’s ‘““Wherefore, Unlaurelled Boy” and Rob- 
ert Stephen Hawker’s “The Kraken” may be cited. Eight selections 
from Henry Vaughan are given. Their effect is powerful in throwing 
a new emphasis upon his high poetic stature. Robert Southwell, Richard 
Crashaw and Gerard Manley Hopkins are adequately represented. 

Charles Williams assigned himself a difficult task in undertaking 
this werk. That he proved equal to it is a tribute alike to his scholarship, 
his judiciousness and his energy.—C. J. L. 


Vigils, by Siegfried Sassoon. New York: The Viking Press. $1.50. 

When Mr. Sassoon has something to say, his poetry is splendid, vital 
stuff, full of verbal strength and the direct, unsubtle rhythm of speech. 
His grand, indignant war poetry, born out of the actual combat, has had 
a compelling influence on our entire generation by reason of its directness 
and reality. Remembering his satirical poems and the fine series of poems 
headed by “Before the Cenotaph” which was published a few years ago, 
the reviewer is compelled to admit disappointment with the author in his 
present volume. Those very qualities of directness and irony which 
made Mr. Sassoon a poet are here sacrificed to a new, vague melancholy. 
Not that the poems in “Vigils” are bad; Mr. Sassoon could not write 
badly; his technique is as effective as ever. But he has so little to say. 
The whole book is minor verse, as well as being in the minor key. The 
poem, “December Stillness,” is a fine poetic presentation of a mood, 
as are many other of the poems in this book. Mr. Sassoon, however, 
has taught us to look for better things from himself and reluctantly 
one must assert that “‘Vigils” does not satisfy.—J. G. E. H. 
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Gongs of Earth, by John Lee Higgins. Boston: Bruce Humphries, In- 
corporated. $2.00. 

There is little doubt that Mr. Higgins is at times a very able and 
mature poet, and there is less doubt that in “Gongs of Earth” he is some- 
times pedestrian. For his work in this volume is singularly uneven. 
“Machine” and “Dreams in Old Eyes” for example are extremely well- 
done and “Tollderolloll” is a brilliant miniature of a wastrel. The sestet 


is especially effective. 
I like his loud guffaws, his slow disdains 


When some veracious, duller mind intrudes 
To question the strange malady of brains 
That work in such beguiling latitudes. 

I like his vain composure and his lies . . . 
And fear the truth will triumph when he dies. 


This is what Mr. Higgins can and has done many times in this volume, 
but there are many verses which have little to recommend them save 
their freedom from artificiality and their masculine vigor. One of the 
less attractive characteristics of the book is its conscious striving to be ele- 
mental, to reach down to the deep and dark things of the earth. Not 
only is there a visible straining for effect but a repetition of theme and 
wording which seriously detracts from the general value of the book. 
Nor is it harsh to say that some of Mr. Higgins’s love poetry is frankly 
lush and mammalian. 

As an artist Mr. Higgins is efficient without being a technician. 
Perhaps the most appropriate characteristic is his spareness. Whether 
one agrees with all of his emotions or not, one reads his poems with defi- 
nite pleasure and a feeling that they are distinctly original.—F. X. C. 


Wingéd Child, by Jean Starr Untermeyer. New York: The Viking 
Press. $1.50. 

As if by some subtle law, the profoundly stirred poet tends to find 
release in a mystical language. Even so earthy a poet as Walt Whit- 
man, in moments of deepest interior tumult, as in his “Mystic Trump- 
eter,” could not but clothe his feelings in words of religious portent. For 
present review, a forceful illustration of this tendency is at hand in “Trip- 
tych for Madonna,” the opening and perhaps most significant poem in 
Jean Starr Untermeyer’s ““Wingéd Child,” her latest volume of verse. 
The language is mystical and liturgical, the poetic effect piercing. 

The “Triptych” is by no means a Catholic poem, notwithstanding 
the immediate inference of such subtitles as “Annunciation,” “Adora- 
tion” and “Glorification.” Instead, upon careful reading, it appears to 
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be pantheistic philosophically. But it does achieve a persuasive beauty 
by appropriating to all maternity the halo with which Catholicism has 
crowned the maternity of Mary. Waiving all the questions of religious 
orthodoxy, it is sufficient to note that the poet obviously was confronted 
by a theme and a mood that could be successfully shrined only in a set- 
ting of the supernatural. 

There are forty-nine other poems in this sheaf, including a number 
of sonnets. In general they are of a quality consistent with the meticulous 
craftsmanship which readers of her previous volumes have come to ex- 
pect of Jean Starr Untermeyer. Her technique is increasingly pains- 
taking, her perceptions keen and her meditations starry. Against the 
vogue of pessimism, tawdry “realism” and futility, she keeps a steady 
gaze toward order, growth and beauty.—C. J. L. 


Stranger’s Garment, by Gilbert Maxwell. New York: Dodd, Mead and 
Company. $2.00. 

It is unfortunate that the enthusiasm with which one reads this sec- 
ond book by Mr. Maxwell should require an aftermath of qualification, for 
“Stranger’s Garment” is in many respects one of the most exciting and 
genuinely interesting volumes of poetry published this year. Its re- 
markable variety of theme, its frank lyricism, its transparent honesty 
and innocence of purpose, its engaging familiarity of tone, its simplicity, 
its artistic smoothness are sources of delight to the reader. Mr. Max- 
well, “being by nature most unreticent and free to speak” his mind, re- 
veals his most intimate thoughts and reactions; sonnets celebrate love 
platonic and love possessive, narratives relate his impressions of his family 
and his home, the world and its confusions; neatly worked couplets ask 
wise questions and return sage answers. 

Why then qualify one’s admiration for a genuine poet? Because 
he threatens to become minor when he might be truly important. The 
reason for this impression rests not so much upon the fact that he has 
committed some egregious blunders (although a few of the love poems 
barely shade the noxiously sentimental) but upon the sense of incertitude 
and fundamental lack of direction. For truth “is not there when you 
have drawn too near,” and with the best intentions Mr. Maxwell seems 
to be perpetuating the somewhat Bohemian tradition that it doesn’t 
matter what one is enthusiastic about, so long as one is enthusiastic. One 
misses at times the seva indignatio which is an indication of real strength. 
But Mr. Maxwell is himself aware of this and if he follow his own admo- 
nition to “ascend the cloud” and be reborn in flight he will escape the room 
“where airless evil grows.” There is no doubt he will escape.—F. X. C. 
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